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The Race Between Production and Distribution’ 


By C. S. Cuine, Supervisor of Industrial Relations 
United States Rubber Company 


oo years ago the American Management Association came into exist- 

ence through the consolidation of several organizations interested in vari- 
ous phases of management’s activities. This consolidation came about not 
only because of the natural relationship which existed between the separate 
organizations but with the belief that there was a definite place for a stronger 
association which could gradually extend its usefulness to an ever larger 
group of those concerned in the management of our industrial and commercial 
enterprises. The increased size of our association, the progressive character 
of those companies included in our membership and the wider field now 
covered amply demonstrate that this belief was well founded. 

This success speaks for the constructive work that has been done by 
your Board of Directors, Officers and Managing Director. It is also a direct 
result of that spirit of willingness to aid which is so evident among our mem- 
bership at large. This is one of the great advantages of having a manage- 
ment group joined together as we are. Those in management readily appre- 
ciate the necessity for cooperation in every phase of their activities. This 
attitude has been extended in full measure to the work of this organization. 

In the older treatises on economics one read much about capital and 
labor. The contributions to economic activity by these two agents were dis- 
cussed at length and in various ways. Sometimes, too, one ran across an 
explanation of that person called the entrepreneur, whose duties, though some- 
times rather vague, generally took on the character of the owner and man- 
ager of the business enterprise. Little if anything, however, was heard about 
management and in fact it is only in comparatively recent years that manage- 
ment, as such has entered into the economic family. Nevertheless, its growth 
has been rapid, and today it plays a leading role in our economic life. 


—_—_. 


1Address presented at the time of Mr. Ching’s election to the presidency of The A. M. A. 
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Democratic Character of American Management 


In our own country the opportunities held out to management have been 
greatest. With our nation just established and getting under way at the time 
of the industrial revolution, handicapped by no rigidly established economic 
and social conventions and with the wealth of our country most evenly divided 
and little developed, it was but natural that this should be the case. 

Fortunately, too, that equality of opportunity, which was the basis on 
which our political life was established, likewise held true in the field of man- 
agement and continues as its cardinal principle. As in no other country, as 
in no other field in our own country, management is open to all those who 
through their own ability can find a job which they can handle. There are 
no social requirements ; no capital investment is necessary, no diploma from 
an educational institution is demanded. Yet its ranks are filled with those of 
highest social attainments, those with enormous capital and those who have 
educational ability which will admit them to the highest circles of learning, 
Likewise a large proportion of its members have come from the field and 
work-bench and many of these have assumed the highest positions that man- 
agement can offer. 

The importance of this democratic makeup of American management can 
hardly be over emphasized. It is directly responsible for the progressive 
character of our business life. It plays a leading role in that growing good- 
will between employers and employees, which is so characteristic of American 
industrial and commercial concerns. It likewise accounts, in no small measure, 
for the fact that our most forward looking business organizations have long 
since recognized that while their first duty is to make a business an efficient, 
going concern this responsibility is a duty to employees and the general public 
as well as to the owners of the enterprise. 

A cold statistical analysis of labor difficulties, of strikes and lockouts, in 
our industries shows a definite trend of improvement for many years. One 
also hears much less talk of the soulless character of our great corporations. 
In a measure this has undoubtedly come about because of a better understand- 
ing on the part of the general public but it is likewise a direct result of man- 
agement’s clearer understanding of its broader duties to the community as 
a whole. 


Fallacy of Old Economic Doctrines 


In spite of the great complexity of our business life we continue to see 
our problems clearly. Without exactly realizing it we have refused to accept 
those gloomy and fatalistic economic theories which have so profoundly 
affected some of the older nations. While we admit some of these older 
economists may have been clever men and able to spin logical sounding 
theories, at the same time we understand that they were naturally influenced 
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by the conditions under which they lived. If these writers could return to 
earth and visit America they would be the first to admit that fundamentally 
they didn’t know their economics. 

We realize that the economic activity of any society is the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods and services in which money serves as the ex- 
change medium. Wealth is thus not the medium of exchange itself, it is 
rather the goods and services which men may desire. These can be created 
by the muscle and ingenuity of man, and herein lies the only practical limit. 

We do not believe that there is any real conflict between profits and 
wages. Since wealth is something that man creates, its increase for any group 
does not lie in taking it away from another group but rather in that joint 
effort by which greater wealth can be created. We have also come to see that 
the greatest wealth can be produced when those engaged share the results of 
their efforts. We thus know that low wages do not mean low labor cost. 

We realize that there is nothing in the old belief that improved processes 
and greater output per man necessarily result in a lot of people being out of 
jobs. We understand that there is no limit which can be set to the consump- 
tion of goods when production, distribution and purchasing power are 
properly balanced. 


Producer and Consumer One 


We have also come to see that this proper balance can be maintained 
only if we are willing to give the problem sufficient study and meet the 
demands it presents. 

Foremost among these demands is that all those who participate in in- 
dustry shall receive a proportionate share in the results of our increasing 
efficiency. I realize that this statement has a familiar sound. Two or three 
years ago it was given out as a pronouncement of a new wage policy by the 
American Federation of Labor, and I have once before referred to it in an 
address before this association. As I stated then management can have no 
quarrel with this policy. In fact so far back as adequate records go this has 
been the practice of our manufacturing industries. Thus during the past 
quarter of a century our census reports show that the wage earner has re- 
ceived on the average of 41.4 per cent of the value added by manufacture. 
In no census year has the average income of the wage earner in our manu- 
facturing establishments varied more than 1.3 points from this percentage. 
Briefly, since 1899 the value added to manufacture per wage earner has 
tripled and the income per worker has increased by the same proportion. 
This has come about in spite of the enormous investment of new capital and 
the reduction in hours worked by at least 12 per cent. 

In other words we have learned a very simple but vastly important truth ; 
the producer is also the consumer. It is thus only as the producer receives 
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an adequate return for his contribution that he can play his important réle of 
purchaser. 


Cause and Remedy of Unemployment 


In the last few years we have heard a great deal about over production. 
Again and again it has been stated that this and that industry was over ex- 
panded during the war and consequently present demand for the product js 
not sufficient to keep the factories running. In practically every instance this 
explanation is misleading. 

Take for example the tire industry. It has been frequently said that this 
industry was among those which had so greatly expanded its plants that it was 
unable to operate at capacity. Now the truth of the matter is that tire produc- 
tion in the past five or six years has been far greater than during the war 
period or for that matter in the two-year business boom following the war, 
If we were producing tires at the same rate per employee and required the 
same plant equipment for each tire manufactured as formerly the present 
number of employees and plant equipment would have to be more than 
doubled. The only reason why tire factories can operate at less than capacity 
the year around and still supply the demand is because of the great efficiency 
since the war, and has nothing to do with war-time expansion. This is the 
situation in most of our other industries. 

Most of our troubles are like that ; brought about by our rapid progress, 
and the adjustments are not always easy to make. It is only a country which 
is maintaining a dead level of economic activity that can escape these problems 
of adjustment. 

But our problems along this line are very real and require continual solu- 
tion if we are to handle our business rightly. 

Thus in the face of our increased productive efficiency in spite of our 
high level of prosperity there has, without doubt, been an increase in the num- 
ber of those who are willing and able to work but who cannot find suitable 
employment. Manufacturing industries are employing about 7 per cent less 
wage earners than in 1923 and 10 per cent less than in 1919. Fewer people 
are needed on our farms. While there has undoubtedly been some increase 
in employment in other fields it has not been sufficient to take care of those 
released from manufacturing and farming and the natural increase due to our 
growing population. 

While some of this is doubtless due to our rapid introduction of labor- 
saving machinery for which adjustment has not yet been completed, other 
adjustments, it seems to me, are necessary and should be made. 

It is not sufficient that the vast army of those gainfully employed in our 
industries shall receive a proportionate share in our increased efficiency. It 
is also just as necessary that when they leave their bench or desk and go out 
to purchase these goods they shall find that this increased efficiency has been 
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passed along by our distributive system. If we can, through improved 
methods, produce thirty per cent more goods per employee now than in 1919, 
and wish to maintain a balanced condition between production and consump- 
tion, then these employees as a group must now find themselves able to pur- 
chase thirty per cent more goods than they could in 1919. 

Of course the case is not quite so simple as that. A person may well 
forego some of the increased goods for services, but this is the underlying 
principle. . 


Efficiency in Production and Distribution Must Balance 


In a word if we are to reap the full benefit of our increased productive 
efficiency it is essential that there be a concomitant increase in the efficiency 
of our distributive system: The flow of goods from producer to consumer 
may be likened to a stream of water which is flowing over two walls—that of 
wholesale prices and retail prices. Now if the first wall is sufficiently low to 
permit a much larger flow, but the second wall is relatively much higher, then 
there is a natural back-wash which slows up the whole stream. Or our eco- 
nomic system may be likened to a great producer and distributor of electrical 
power. If such producer should greatly increase the capacity and efficiency 
of his main stations but fail to carry out these improvements in substations, 
and lines to the ultimate consumer, much of his efforts would be lost and a 
large proportion of his machinery at the central stations would lie idle. 

There is not sufficient data available to know whether this is really our 
trouble or not. It does seem, however, that the evidence at hand points in 
that direction. 

Certainly those industries which have given serious consideration to this 
question of passing along to the final purchaser the full benefit of their im- 
proved methods have not had cause to regret their actions. 

Our automobile industry is looked upon today as one of the most efficient 
industries we have. Studies by the Department of Labor show that this great 
industry leads all others in the increased output per worker during the past 
two decades. Through its great and relatively high wages this industry is 
looked upon today as one of the chief supporters of our national prosperity. 
If we stop to think of the sales methods of this business we find one of the 
teal reasons why this industry has grown so great. When an automobile 
manufacturer finds that through improved methods he is able to sell his cars 
fifty dollars cheaper, that cut in price is immediately effective in every town 
and hamlet in the country. There is a direct and immediate connection here 
between greater efficiency and increased purchasing power. 

Of course the automobile is an outstanding example. The same is true 
in tire and many nationally advertised products. We may even take an en- 
tirely different field. Years ago insurance companies found that it was pos 
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sible to sell insurance on a wholesale basis. As a result group insurance came 
into existence and sales in that field are now measured in the billions, 

On the other hand one of our most widely consumed commodities pre- 
sents an example of an entirely different situation. While the raw materia! 
for this commodity and the wholesale price has dropped to practically pre. 
war prices, the retail price still remains about where it was at the high peak 
of prices in 1920. 

The suggestion has been offered that the cure for present unemployment 
is new industries which will offer new jobs. To my mind this is mixing 
cause and effect. The demand for new industries comes about naturally when 
a surplus purchasing power enables man to satisfy his desires for new products, 
What we now need is greater attention to our sales and distribution methods 
which will lower the price of goods and thus lead to greater consumption, 


Management Thinking in Broader Terms 


At any rate the present maladjustment, which has resulted in some unem- 
ployment, needs serious consideration by management. For if a remedy is not 
found we may surely expect a growing feeling on the part of some that im- 
proved methods are by no means an unmixed blessing. This may in turn 
result in an opposition toward these improvements which will definitely check 
our progress. In some countries this is a powerful check to advancement. 
Here we have fortunately been most free from such resistance and with con- 
tinued intelligence industry can easily escape such dangers. 

As in all its problems American Management today is thinking in broader 
terms. It carries as never before greater responsibilities to our whole society 
and is keenly aware of these new duties. It likewise holds the greater con- 
fidence of the public and should leave nothing undone to merit and improve 
that faith. If the actions and words of any misguided members of manage- 
ment tend to weaken this goodwill and destroy this confidence then it is the 
responsibility of those who more truly represent our great group to counter- 
act this influence. The success of business as a whole, as with an individual 
concern, is dependent upon public goodwill. In the last analysis the Great 
American Public is our final boss. 

In all this the American Management Association can play an important 
role. This organization has no dogmas, isms or ologies. It is founded on the 
belief that the business world is a unit and that real progress is only possible 
as the various phases of business move forward together. We therefore hope 
that our joining together may continue to furnish a means for a liberal ex- 
change of ideas as to the best methods in management. We likewise wish to 
offer an opportunity for our business schools, other educational institutions, 
similar societies and the general public to meet with us ; to offer their criticism 
and suggestions, in order that we may prove more adequate for the tasks that 
are before us, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
Must Prosperity Be Planned? 


This paper tries to answer the question, 
“Can effective demand be adapted, con- 
trolled and graduated in step with the con- 
stant increases in productive capacity?” 
It points out the absolute decrease in the 
number of wage earners while the popula- 
tion is increasing by 2 per cent a year and 
while production has been increasing. It 
raises the question as to whether the rapid 
development of American technical meth- 
ods has something to do with the relative 
disappearance of human labor. Are auto- 
matic machinery and highly developed 
management methods now for the first 
time dispensing with human labor on a 
general scale, and in the process cutting off 
consumer purchasing power as hitherto ex- 
pressed in the earnings of those dispensed 
with? 

The position is taken that savings, 
whether due to the superior force of or- 
ganization or by improved machinery, tend 
to accumulate in the form of unused facili- 
ties; that is, into the concrete unused sav- 
ings of the nation, representing corporate 
and individual investments, unless an in- 
crement of purchasing power can be pro- 
vided to balance the steadily increasing 
store of physical savings. 

The position is taken that an outlet must 
be found in non-productive public works if 
the worker is not to be displaced. These 
public works when completed cannot be 
used for the further production of inter- 
mediate or consumer goods. The planners 
of prosperity may look to the building of 
hon-productive public works as a safe vent 
for all the new dynamic industrial energy. 


THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 














If in the summer of 1920 one or two extra 
billions of Federal and local bonds had been 
issued for non-productive works the de- 
pression would have been averted. In- 
stead of the dead loss of 20 billion dollars 
in idle and depreciated plant and products, 
with unemployment and business stagnation, 
new public works would be set up and in 
use to balance the added bonded indebted- 
ness, and prosperity would be prolonged 
with fresh business expansion. 

The planning of public works should 
always be controlled in order that new 
credits may not be applied faster than the 
supply of goods to consumers can be aug- 
mented. By H. B. Brougham. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, February, 1928, 
p. 237. 


What’s Back of Mergers? 


The important merger of today is a dis- 
tribution merger, and economy in distribu- 
tion is the motivating force. It is the opin- 
ion of authorities that the new develop- 
ment can learn valuable lessons from the 
chain store, as well as from the history of 
production mergers. If there is any gen- 
eral reason for the failure of production 
mergers it is to be found in the fact that 
the law of diminishing returns was un- 
consciously or consciously overlooked. 
Economists agree that this law applies to a 
distribution merger just as surely as to the 
other. Therefore, it should be the impor- 
tant measuring stick for any proposed 
merger of advertised products. A list is 
given of some recent distribution mergers. 
By Albert E. Haase. Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly, March, 1928, p. 29:5. 
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Must We Limit Production? 

The problem that business is up against 
is: We have solved the difficulty of higher 
labor and material costs by increasing 
our production efficiency, but because of our 
greater productiveness, we are turning out 
more merchandise than can be sold profit- 
ably. To keep goods from piling up in 
the channels of distribution, manufacturers 
must sell beyond their distributors, that is, 
they must continue their efforts until the 
consumer has been reached. Another thing 
that would help to establish equilibrium 
would be to operate fewer machines and 
to employ fewer workmen. Still another 
is to stop warehousing. By Thomas C. 


Sheehan. The Magazine of Business, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, p. 150:4. 


Election No Bugaboo to Business 

A chart is presented, giving a statistical 
check-up of the effect of presidential elec- 
tions, proving that business is not always 
falling, always depressed, nor that it is 
always rising, prior to an election. It is 
essentially true that the real ultimate de- 
mand for products is fairly steady and is 
not easily shaken from its base. In most 
lines of business, men are concerned about 
the immediate future; their working capital 


must be turned over, usually in a three. 
month period. The conclusion is reached 
that mental elation or apprehension due to 
political prospects may displace portions of 
the year’s business into unusual months, 
but that the extent of the effect of presj- 
dential elections upon business is cop- 
fined to this redistribution of the annual 
total over the various months. By Joseph 
H. Barber. Mill Supplies, February, 1928, 
Reprint. 3 pp. 


Introducing “Mr. Industry Sales 
Manager” 


In present-day competition, smaller busi- 
nesses can survive by joining their larger 
competitors in a common association, and 
considering their problems collectively. The 


industries that are talking about the good 
old days can recover if they will give the 
same attention to expanding their markets 
as has been given to improvements in pro- 
duction, and to studying distribution as 
carefully as manufacturing has been 
studied. Such an association could re- 
form abuses, collect and disseminate in- 
formation concerning matters of general 
interest and procure uniformity in the cus- 
toms and usages of an industry. By F. 
Foster. Business Organization and Man- 
agement, February, 1928, p. 281:1 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Successful Investment Policies 
By far the greatest success has come to 
those who early recognized the merit of 
common stocks as long-term investments. 
At the end of each year in the past twen- 
ty-five Continental Insurance has had at 
least 30 per cent of its invested assets in 


common stocks, while its average has been 
nearly 40 per cent. Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance has seldom had less than 25 
per cent and has averaged over 40 per cent, 
while Hanover always has kept a substan- 
tial portion of its assets so invested. Great 


American has at times reduced its com- 
mon stock investment to 15 per cent, but 
its average for the twenty-five-year period 
approximates 25 per cent. At the end of 
1927 the common stock investments of all 
these companies comprised a larger pro- 
portion of total invested assets than at the 
end of 1926. 

Since the effectiveness of a company’s 
investment policy is reflected rather ac- 
curately in the performance of its own 
stock, its record of market appreciation is 
an important criterion. 

With literally hundreds of variable, in- 
tangible, and underlying elements with 
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which to cope, even the experienced student 
of insurance stocks can ill afford to be 
dogmatic in his appraisal of their relative 
merits and value. By Arnold Smith. Bar- 
ron’s, March 12, 1928. 


Standards of Financial Administration 


The main headings of this article are as 
follows: budgeting public needs; financing 
current activities; financing permanent im- 
provements ; collection, custody and dis- 
bursement of funds; controlling financial 
transactions ; centralized purchasing. Every 
recommendation is clearly stated. By Lent 
D. Upson and C. E. Rightor. Supplement 
to the National Municipal Review, Febru- 
ary, 1928, New York, N. Y., p. 119:13. 


The Cost of Cost Accounting 


This paper by the Comptroller of the 
Brown-Lipe Chapin Company discusses 
what can be done to reduce the cost of 
cost accounting, analyzing this problem 
under three main classifications: the job, 
the equipment and the personnel. 

In terms of the job the author empha- 
sizes among other things, cutting out un- 
necessary reports. Under equipment he 
emphasizes the proper selection of ma- 
chines, substitution of machines for help 
and the control of printed forms. In regard 
to personnel he emphasizes three things: 
the increasing use of women in clerical and 
accounting work, the simplification and 
standardization of accounting procedure, 
and the conditions of consolidations of busi- 
ness with the result that one office does the 
work formerly done by two or more. By 
E. F. Papworth. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
December 15, 1927, p. 419:13. 


Property Investments in Public Utility 
Companies 

There are so few publications giving 
actual figures showing various financial 
and operating ratios for particular lines 
of industry, that this bulletin, one of a 
series on ratios for public utility com- 
panies, is a very welcome document. 
Various sections of the report cover: 


the ratio of fixed assets to total asets by 
geographical distributions, by size of com- 
pany, by kind, by type years, etc. There 
are similar sections on the ratio of invest- 
ments to total assets; the ratio of current 
assets to total assets; the ratio of other as- 
sets to total assets; etc. 

Appendix A discusses adjustment of the 
ratios. Appendix B includes several tables 
of actual figures. 

This is the fifth of a series published by 
the Bureau. Bulletin No. 18. Bureau of 
Business Research, The University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, February, 1928, 7 :38. 


Co-Ordinating the Factory and General 
Accounting to Insure Prompt 
Monthly Closing 
This is an explanation of the methods 
used in the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation to insure a prompt 
monthly closing. There are two principal 
factors, namely, the organization and the 


system. Each of these is described at con- 
siderable length. The detailed informa- 
tion pertaining to the works operations is 
available to the works managers not later 
than the ninth day of the following month, 
and the statistical information obtained 
from the works’ reports is in the hands of 
the executives on the day following the re- 
ceipt of the last works’ report. By John 
E. Horn, N. A. C. A. Bulletin, February 1, 
1928, p. 593 :24. 


Inventory Control 


Inventory control has resulted in the 
following beneficial results: 


1. A reduction of capital invested in in- 
ventory. 

2. The release of such recovered liquid 
capital for other purposes. 

3. The minimizing of losses due both to 
falling prices and to obsolescence oc- 
curring as the result of changing 
styles, types, models, etc. 

The factors affecting inventory reduc- 

tion are: hand-to-mouth buying, improved 
transportation, budgetary control, simpli- 
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fication and standardization, improved ma- 
chinery and processes which have shortened 
the time to process a product through the 
factory. 

Factors tending to increase inventory are: 
installment selling, changes in style, type 
and design and national advertising. 

The five principal benefits resulting from 
the proper control of material are: 


1. Keeping the investment in inventories 
down to the lowest minimum consistent 
with production and sales requirements. 

2. Preventing interruptions to produc- 
tion schedules and sales programs as a re- 
sult of shortages in materials and merchan- 
dise. 

3. Preventing and minimizing losses due 
to physical depreciation and obsolescences 
of stock. 

4. Keeping working capital in a more 
liquid condition. 

5. Obtaining at any time the amount of 
inventory for financial statements and ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

The article then discusses the material 
ledger, minimum and maximum quantities, 
a recently developed tabulating card-ledger, 
ordering, purchasing and receiving, and 
the monthly inventory investment report. 
By Frederic W. Kilduff. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, January 1, 1928, p. 477:15%4 


Successful Budgeting of Personnel 
Costs at the Rike-Kumler Store 

In the budgeting conferences, salary in- 
creases are considered first, thus fitting in 
with a semi-annual review of all salaries. 
In drawing up the payroll plan, the experi- 
ence of the corresponding period of the 
previous year is adhered to quite strictly. 
In regard to personnel, an accurate check is 
kept on conditions throughout the store 
each week. Two reports are prepared: the 
store payroll summary and departmental 
payroll summary. The former shows by 
major divisions the number employed and 
payroll cost for the current week and the 
same week a year ago, with the budget 
figure. The departmental payroll summary 
gives by selling departments, the selling 


payroll, non-selling payroll and productive 
payroll, and number of employees for the 
current week and for the week a year ago, 
With these figures the Personnel Depart- 
ment has an accurate source of control 
week by week. Store Operation, February, 
1928, p. 7:3. 


Chicago as a Money Market 


This paper analyzes some factors fayor- 
ing the development of a Middle Western 
money market. It covers the rise of Chi- 
cago as a primary industrial and commer- 
cial center, the expansion of Chicago as a 
money market, a review of the money rates 
in the three principal money markets and 
touches on some of the research problems 
in the Chicago money market. 


The publication is complete with numer- 
ous charts and tables of figures as well as 
maps. Bulletin No. 17, Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, January, 1928, 7:61. 


Needle Trades Sell Their Bank 


Control of the International Union Bank, 
established January 5, 1924, by the needle 
trades unions of New York, Morris Hill- 
quit, counsel for the bank, announced yes- 
terday, has passed into the hands of a group 
prominent in which is S. H. Shatkin, 
former president of the Burns Brothers 
Coal Company. 

Sale of the controlling stock is a direct 
result of the Communist directed strikes in 
the garment and fur trades of 1926, when 
stock held by the local unions was pledged 
for loans totaling $389,000. With the fail- 
ure of the strikes the locals were unable to 
meet the notes and some five months ago 
the sale of the bank stock to individuals be- 
gan. 

The passing of control of the Interna- 
tional from union hands reduces the num- 
ber of labor banks in New York to two— 
the Federation Bank and Trust Company, 
now the largest labor bank in the United 
States, and the Amalgamated Bank. 

The International Union Bank started 
with $1,100,000 resources, in the form of 
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$500,000 capital. On its opening day $600,- 
000 were deposited in 400 savings accounts 
and 200 commercial accounts. 

No change has been made in the execu- 
tive personnel of the bank. Solomon Fillin 
and Philip Kaplowitz have remained as 
president and cashier, respectively. 

Abraham Baroff, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Morris Sigman, president of 
the union, and Mr. Hillquit, all of whom 
assisted in the formation of the bank, will 
continue as members of its board of seven- 
teen directors. N. Y. World, March 17, 
1928. 


Daily Cost System Affords Close Check 
on Operating Expense 


If cost information is to be of maximum 
value in affording control of operating de- 
tails it must be available to the executive 
officers promptly and at frequent intervals. 
Control based on monthly figures too often 
involves abrupt changes in routine which 
not only affect morale in the plant but re- 
sult in doubtful economy. This article de- 
scribes a daily cost system in 2 steel mills. 
In the plant employing from 1,500 to 2,000 
men 5 clerks were able to finish the report 
by 12:30 noon. In a smaller plant em- 
ploying between 400 to 600 men it has been 
completed by 10:00 A. M. by 3 clerks who 
also compiled the plant payroll. By Ralph 
C. Myers. Iron Trade Review, March 1, 
1928, p. 564 :4. 


’ 


Fire Insurance a Vital Base of Business 
Credit 

Without the assistance of insurance our 
credit structure would not function as it 
does. The indispensable support of credit 
by fire insurance does not cease with the 
termination of the process of producing and 
distributing goods. Many of the most im- 
portant constructive developments in fire 
insurance were closely related with the 
evolution of the credit system, new forms 
of fire insurance policies not only guaran- 
teeing the insured pecuniary indemnifica- 
tion for whatever immediate material loss 
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a fire may inflict upon him, but also in- 
demnification for such secondary or col- 
lateral losses as might impair his credit 
position, as, loss from the interruption of 
his business and the like. More and more 
the protection against irreparable pecuniary 
loss, provided by fire, life, casualty and 
fidelity insurance is strengthening the foun- 
dation upon which the credit system rests. 
By Arthur Richmond Marsh. The Annal- 
ist, March 16, 1928, p. 484:1. 


How to Analyze a Bank Statement 

A consideration of the significance of 
various assets and liabilities on a bank 
statement. Inasmuch as depositor’s rights 
have precedence over the rights of stock- 
holders it is very important that deposits 
should not run too far ahead of capital and 
surplus. Unless there is reason to suspect 
otherwise, a large demand loan showing 
means that the bank is making money. The 
investment item in a bank statement should 
never be a very large one. By J. J. Ber- 
liner. Financial Digest, February, 1928, 
s. 72 


Why the Federal Reserve and National 
Bank Acts Need Thorough Revision 


Many amendments to the National Bank- 
ing Act were made through expediency 
during the war. Though the Federal Re- 
serve System may be respected for the 
enemies it has made, still the enemies are 
active, and it is desirable to eliminate as 
many annoying features from the system 
as possible. To retain on the statute books 
measures that are neither enforced nor en- 
forceable always gives rise to grave dan- 
ger. A thorough overhauling of the Na- 
tional Bank Act is long overdue. Changes 
needed in the Federal Reserve Act itself 
are classified as: 1. Changes in the 
structure of the system itself; 2. Changes 
in the relation of the system to the govern- 
ment; 3. Changes in the powers and duties 
of Reserve and member banks. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was the result of compro- 
mises which were necessary in order to get 
it adopted. The results of 14 years of ex- 
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perience ought to be embodied in our bank- 
ing statutes. In Canada the banking law 
is revised at the end of each decade. There 
is no reason why we should not do like- 
wise here. By H. Parker Willis. The 
Annalist, March 16, 1928, p. 485:2. 


Call Money Needed in Modern 
Finance 

The brokers’ loan or call money offers 
a convenience to both broker and investor ; 
it is also a great advantage to banks inas- 
much as loans of this character enable the 
banks to profitably employ their surplus 
money in a form of investment which offers 
a maximum of safety with the feature that 
the money so loaned can be called by the 
bank at any time. The rate on call money 
varies largely because of the old basic law 
of supply and demand. Many merchants 
and business men throughout the country 
have the incorrect impression that the brok- 
ers by borrowing heavily reduce the 
amount of money available for commer- 
cial loans. This impression is entirely 
wrong as shown by the report from the 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Space: 


What an Office Manager Should Know 
in Selecting Equipment 

A survey should be made, determining 
factors concerned with the work to be 
done, and after the desirability of an ap- 
pliance has been established, care should 
be taken to select the right one. As to 
the desirability of the use of mechanical 
devices, the following features are dis- 
cussed: 1. Accuracy, 2. Speed, 3. Vol- 
ume, 4. Effect of work on employee, 5. 
Cost. The plan of writing off the cost of 
the machine against payroll savings in the 
first year is conservative, but should not be 
inelastic. The following steps are sugges- 
tive of a method of making a detailed 
study: 1. Write in detail each step of the 


Federal Reserve Agent in New York to 
the President of the U. S. Senate. These 
brokerage loans are just as essential to 
the financial stability of the country as 
are commercial loans to ordinary mercan- 
tile and manufacturing enterprises. By S, 
W. Smith. Financial Digest, February, 
1928, p. 4:2. 


Base Your Costs on Fair Volume to 
Avoid Profitless Prices 

How one fabricator determined the limi- 
tations of his business and fixed costs ac- 
cordingly. He has reduced his unearned 
burden to a minimum due to the reduced 
number of hours upon which his budget is 
based. If every fabricator and manufac- 
turer would be satisfied to operate his 
plant at that percentage of potential out- 
put which experience showed was to be 
expected, and would base his costs on that, 
we would make real progress towards solv- 
ing the problem of unsatisfactory earnings 
without reducing the output of industry. 
By Charles N. Fitts. Jron Trade Review, 
March 15, 1928, p. 675:2. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


work to be done, 2. Determine exact per- 
formance time, 3. Analyze the forms used, 
4. Evaluate the work. By Coleman L. 
Maze. American Stationer and Office 
Manager, March, 1928, p. 7:4. 


Spring “Office Cleaning” 

It is the custom of many well regulated 
offices to set a definite time each year for 
what might be known as a “general office 
cleaning.” At this time, all employees are 


requested to remove every thing from desk 
and table drawers, placing it on the top of 
the desks. Supervisors, after reviewing 
the accumulation of debris, issue instruc- 
tions regarding what should be returned to 
the drawers, what should go back to the 
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supplies department, and what surplus office 
machinery equipment might be returned to 
the stores. 

One of our member companies has al- 
ready issued a bulletin in preparation for 
such an office cleaning. -Below is an in- 
teresting quotation from this bulletin: 

“Our storage facilities are rapidly be- 
coming filled and in many cases capacity 
has been reached and it will be necessary 
to take immediate action to relieve this 
situation. 

“As referred to in previous bulletins it is 
a matter for the individual departments to 
determine the correspondence and records 
which are to be destroyed or retained. We 
would suggest that you assign someone to 
the task of going through and eliminating 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Adult Education 


A report of the Sub-Committee of the 
American Vocational Association. Part I 
deals with the present situation; Part 2 
with fundamental principles; Part 3 with 
analysis of conditions and difficulties; Part 
4 with agencies, methods and devices; Part 
5 with recommendations. Annual Conven- 
tion, the American Vocational Association. 
December, 1927, p. 3:65. 


Employers Study Illiteracy 

Illiteracy in Connecticut has been in- 
creasing for three decades. One miscon- 
ception seems to be that the illiteracy of 
adults is a matter which is handled and 
should be handled solely by the schools. 
Illiterates are not reached by the schools. 
Most texts and teaching of English to 
illiterate adults presuppose schooling, v-hen 
such is not the case. Primers with not 
more than one picture and one word on a 
page are the most effective. These pic- 
tures can be projected with a daylight lan- 
tern to reach a large group of adult illiter- 
ates, who can then take the book home ard 
study without much further aid. This is 
the most successful method of individualiz- 


all of the old correspondence and records 
so as to provide storage space for the cur- 
rent correspondence. 

“We realize that our storage facilities 
are limited but we must ‘live’ with the 
situation for the present and in order to do 
so we solicit your hearty co-operation in 
eliminating, so far as possible, the corre- 
spondence and records which are not abso- 
lutely necessary to retain. 

“It occurred to the writer this morning 
that ‘what we need are larger waste baskets 
and smaller filing cabinets. Therefore 
please keep this thought in mind when fil- 
ing away current correspondence as this 
ultimately fills up the storage facilities.” 
N. A. O. M. Quarterly Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1928, p. 13. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


ing mass instruction. Civic organizations 
and churches should help schools atd in- 
dustries in a campaign against illiteracy. 
By Winthrop Talbot. Financial Digest, 
February, 1928, p. 22:3. 


Collegiate Education for Business 

This is a report of the Commission of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. Sections of the report cover the ex- 
isting curriculum and offerings under which 
is discussed admission requirements, mini- 
mum requirements for graduation, and total 
offerings. 

Section B covers expert opinion on col- 
legiate education for business with such 
items as problems of the curriculum, prob- 
lems of the instructing staff, problems of 
teaching methods and teaching material, 
problems of the student body, problems cf 
business research, objectives of the col- 
legiate school of business, guiding princi- 
ples for the arrangement of the curri~t lum. 

The paper then discusses approrriate sub- 
ject matter for the required work of the 
curriculum. Report prepared by Miss 
Frances Ruml, Commission on Correlation 
of Secondary and Collegiate Education 
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with Particular Reference to Business Edu- 
cation, The Journal of Business, January, 
1928, p. 1:59. 


The Business Curriculum as a Colierent 
Whole 


This paper outlines a business curriculum 
of collegiate character extending over three 
years, corresponding to the Junior, Senior, 
and the first graduate years in a university. 
It outlines the technology year covering 
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short survey courses in the technology of 
commerce such as technology of produc- 
tion processes, technology of production 
tools, technology of merchandise and busi- 
ness mathematics. 

The second is an economics year covering 
political economy and business econcmics, 

The third is the sociology year covering 
the study of social control of business and 
business control of society. By Karel 
Ficek. The Journal of Business, Janvary, 
1928, p. 107:5%4. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Misdirected Economy Often 
Detrimental 

Rubber-band economy has been over- 
played in the past. Present wages are too 
high to have employees keyed up to pick 
up pins, rubber bands and clips that have 
fallen to the floor. The economy of con- 
serving that which costs the most and yay- 
ing less attention to trifles is advocated. 
If banks will lay less stress on rubber-band 
economy and more stress on employees 
using their brains to devise improved meth- 


Records: 


How to Keep Retailing Store Mailing 
Lists Up-To-Date 

Post Office form 3547 is the greatest sin- 
gle factor in keeping mailing lists up-to- 
date. The form functions by bringing 
back undeliverable mail, and by apprising 
the concern of the new forwarding address 
Imprinting this form on 
the direct mail envelope will, therefore, 
prevent duplication of addresses. The use 
of this form is preferable to employing the 
Post Office to check the entire mailing list, 


of the prospect. 


which may already be more than 95 per 
cent accurate, for the form requires pay- 
ment only for the incorrect address. The 
use of this form also insures newer and 
more reliable data than most city direc- 


ods of operating banks, and in better meth- 
ods of serving the banks’ customers, much 
can be accomplished in the direction of real 
economy. Employees grow careless be- 
cause the subject of economy is brought 
to their attention at irregular intervals and 
then in the form of drives which, owing 
to their severity, upset the working organi- 
zation and the efficiency of service to cus- 
tomers. By W. R. Morehouse. American 
Bankers’ Association Journal, March, 1928, 
p. 667 :2. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


tories provide. Retail store mailing lists 
are, as a rule, rather complicated because a 
good retailer attempts to retain the same 
customer’s name in several classifications, 
either by departments or by credit status 
of customers. Eternal vigilance is there- 
fore necessary to keep such classified lists 
anywhere near alive. An addressing de- 
partment should spend at least 90 per cent 
of its time in checking, revising, and main- 
taining mailing lists as against 10 per cent 
in actual addressing. The mailer who does 
this will find his average Post Office re- 
turns of 4 to 10 er cent decrease to less 
than 1 per cent, and will capture the busi- 
ness of his less foresighted competitor, who 
is penny-wise but pound-foolish with re- 
spect of maintaining the mailing list versus 
advertising. By James Rotto. Postage and 
the Mailbag, February, 1928, p. 135:3. 
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Time to Dispose of Documents 


The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, its three branch offices and 
five affiliated institutions, observe a sched- 
ule for retaining or destroying all classes 
of stored documents. The schedule has 
been evolved through a period of 14 to 15 
years. It includes about 150 items, rang- 
ing from bank ledgers to currency wrap- 
pers, and under pressure of space needs 
items may be transferred from one group 
to another. As retention terms expire the 
filing department disposes of the papers. 
The itemized schedule for scrapping is ap- 
pended. By Thomas J. Malone. The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, March, 1928, p. 
24 :2. 


Simplification of Office Forms Improves 
Efficiency 


Considerable progress has already been 
made in reducing the varieties of invoices 
and bank checks, notes, drafts, etc. It is 
obvious that the standardization of office 
forms can only be effected through coopera- 
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tion. The interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence is the satisfactory method by which 
business can attain the best results. Stand- 
ard forms ought not to be altered merely to 
meet some transient situation but instead 
effort should be toward a thorough test of 
the applicability of the standards to individ- 
ual cases. By Ray M. Hudson. American 
Stationer & Office Manager, February, 
1928, p. 22:2. 


A Problem in Filing Sequence 


In files containing customer records 
where pending orders are held for com- 
pletion, the common method of filing in 
street order requires two sortings, first, by 
alphabetical street name and then by street 
number. The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany has found it advantageous to file such 
orders by street number only, regardless 
of street name. This method has the ad- 
vantage of faster sorting, more accurate 
filing, and a reduction in time when locat- 
ing an order. The Magazine of Business, 
March, 1928, p. 352:1. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Physical Examination of Office Workers 

Reasons why physical examinations are 
desirable. It is best to offer the annual 
examination rather than make 
pulsory. 


it com- 
If properly handled it is usually 
welcomed, but if made compulsory it may 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Service Charge—A Seamy Side 

An anonymous vice-president tells how 
he builds up certain departments so that 
his bank can carry a few small accounts at 
at a loss. He believes that the unprofitable 
checking account is the bank’s own bastard 
child, but that the remedy does not lie in 
a superimposed service charge. After all, 
a bank is a public service institution and 


must give away some things if it would 


be a cause of serious personal offense. It 
can be made the occasion of a most valu- 
able personal contact bringing out impor- 
tant information as to family, social, finan- 
cial, and working needs of the employee. 
By Dr. Henry W. Cook. N. A. O. M. 
Quarterly Bulletin, February, 1928, p. 7 :2. 


Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Suggestions, 


hold the public’s good will. So his bank 
opened a payroll service to merchants, 
warehouses and factories in its district. 
Each company cashier turns in an itemized 
payroll sheet, covering a week or a longer 
period of time, accompanied by the com- 
pany check for the full amount of the pay- 
roll. The bank then deposits each em- 
ployee’s pay to his account at the bank. 
The advantages of this payroll service are 
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threefold. The company profits by re- 
ductions in payroll force; by eliminations 
of possible payroll robberies and holdups. 
The employee is ensured of a safe place 
for keeping his cash; he is stimulated into 
cultivating the habit of thrift, for the bank 
will take care for him of weekly deduc- 
tions to his saving account or his Christmas 


club. The bank benefits by using slack 
weekday time for handling the payroll bysi- 
ness. It gets in touch with many Promising 
young people, and nurses them along at 
their start by extending to them banking 
advice and privileges, thus building them 
up into future customers. The Burroughs 
Clearing House, March, 1928, p. 42:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Production’s Part in Sales and Profits 

The president of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany says they have a three-word operating 
slogan posted in plants and offices: “qual- 
ity, service, economy.” Interpreting com- 
pany policies to every employee results in 
a steady increase in the quality of the 
product, and service. An absolute control 
of cost for all practical purposes becomes 
possible. The effort of each person toward 
quality, service, economy has materially 
increased the salability of our product. Re- 
sistance encountered by salesmen has been 
reduced. Operating according to this 
slogan has permitted the company in an 
overcrowded market to run the mills up to 
a fair standard for the industry, and to 
keep the box factories pleasantly busy. 
These in turn, have enabled the company 
to earn adequate profits even during a 
period when such profits have not been 
widespread in industries circumstanced as 
this one. By George W. Gair. J actory, 
March, 1928, p. 505:5. 


When Mass Production Stalls 


Second of two articles on Henry Ford’s 
Hired Men, describing conditions due to 
unemployment incident to the change in 
model, as contrasted with industries that 
have successfully coped with broken time. 
The security of a city rests on the security 
of its citizens. Detroit needs to re-examine 
the underpinnings of democracy in this day 
of untrammeled industrial enterprises which 
have drawn such huge accretions to her 


urban mass, which have so piled up wealth 
and tall buildings, but so weakened the 
normal root-holds of domestic well-being. 
By Paul V. Kellogg. Survey Graphic, 
March, 1928, p. 683 :6. 


Production Control Halved Our 
In-Process Time 
Increasing the profit margin through 
lower inventory, greater production and 
faster turnover in small shirt factories. By 
B. Herbert Lustberg. Factory, March, 
1928, p. 510.4: 


Rationalization in Germany 
The word “rationalization,” old in philo- 
sophical discussions, is newly applied in 
Germany to denote the many methods by 
which production costs can be lowered. It 
includes standardization, simplification of 
varieties, waste reduction, scientific manage- 
ment, and the replacement of hand labor 
by machinery, as well as the consolidation 
of corporations with a view of securing 
plant specilization, the closing of uneco- 
nomic production units, reduction of over- 
head and effecting economy in selling. 
Standardization work is well known, high- 
ly regarded and supported not only by the 
engineers but by the executives of industry 
as well. The most important institution 
engaged in this rationalization enterprise is 
the Deutscher Normenausschuss, a child of 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure. The 
Auschuss itself is a co-ordinating body, 
yet there are fifty people in its office in 
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Berlin. The detailed technical work is 
done by committees in the various indus- 
tries and these have 20 offices for handling 
their work. By E. J. Mehren. S. A. E. 
Journal, February, 1928, p. 182. 


The Long-Time Outlook for American 
Agriculture 

The outlook for the immediate future is 

one of continual shifting and readjustment 

in agriculture. Barring political interfer- 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Training of Foreman Conference 
Leaders 


Bulletin No. 125 of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, discusses this 
subject under six main heads: 


1. General discussion of the suggested 
course. 

2. Qualifications of conference leaders 
and working conditions. 

3. Detailed report of the work of the 
conference. 

4. Specific situations in operating con- 
ferences for which training should be 
given. 

5. Miscellaneous situations with which a 
conference leader has to deal. 


6. Situations relating to matters lying 
outside of the operating of the con- 
ference itself. 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


The Great Escape 


The problem of poverty in the present 
stage of economic development has become 
a problem of low wages and unemployment. 
A solution must be found of providing 
such remunerative employment for all as 
to provide everyone with a surplus well 
above the necessities of life. The tech- 
nology of economic reform consists of skill 
in detecting hindrances to the occupational 
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ence—and I exclude from this any financing 
of temporary annual surpluses of export 
commodities—agriculture should be ready 
to take a gradual up grade when these 
changes have worked themselves out. 
Strong remedial forces are already at 
work, and with energy and moderate intelli- 
gence on the part of producers, a new ad- 
justment of production to demand should 
be reached. E. A. Duddy. The Journal of 
Business, January, 1928, p. 97 :8%4. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


The report is illuminated by 14 charts 
such as, for instance, a preliminary analysis 
of a training course for conference leaders. 
Bulletin No. 125, Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 33, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember, 1927, p. 1:120. 


Making Skilled Mechanics 


The vice-president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company tells how they train ap- 
prentices, a plan that has been evolved from 
past mistakes. The course has been in 
operation for four years and is self-sup- 
porting. Most of the boys who are now in 
training show every indication of initiative, 
judgment and general usefulness—qualities 
which will make them valuable men in our 
manufacturing organization. By Oscar L. 
Starr. Factory, March, 1928, p. 526:4. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


redistribution of the working population 
and of carrying out programs for their re- 
moval. One key to all these programs is 
a condition of equilibrium of supply and de- 
mand. A little effort put forth in the di- 
rection of changing the equilibrium of 
forces that produce a given price is more 
effective than direct price-fixing legislation 
by the government. 


Instead of trying to raise wages directly 
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there would be economy of effort if we 
were to turn our attention to the general 
factors which determine the equilibrium 
wage. If those factors can be changed and 
a new equilibrium created which will give 
higher wages, they will rise automatically. 
By Thomas Nixon Carver. The Magazine 
of Business, March, 1928, p. 3. 


150 Consumers Out of a Job 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
points out that the time must soon come 
when employers who desire to avail them- 
selves of new labor-saving machinery will 
first see to it that the man who is to “go” 
with the coming of the machine shall not 
evolve into waste labor, with his years of 
training and experience thrown upon the 
scrap heap of disuse. As we invent new 
machines for speed, we must invent new 
industries for the safety of our honored 
workers. Several specific examples of this 
general statement are given, such as the 
manufacture of Celotex, Pabst-ett, Mazola, 
and artificial silk. Advertising’s part in 
this development of new business can be 
of real economic service to the nation. By 
Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, February 
23, 1928, p. 17:4. 


Unemployment: The Problem and 
Some Proposed Remedies 


Present conditions point to a new kind 
of unemployment, one which seems to be 


caused largely by technical progress rather 
than by cyclical changes which bring about 
industrial depression. The development of 
a national system of public employment 
bureaus is needed to meet the unfilled and 
growing wants of industry and the com- 
munity. Preventive measures recommended 
by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation include adequate provisions for 
federal, state and city employment services, 
and regulation of private, fee-charging 
agencies; long-range advance planning of 
public works by city, state and federal 
government; the stabilization of industry, 
and some form of unemployment insurance. 
Other points taken up are the extent of un- 


employment; trends since 1914; social and 
ethical effects; the need for a public 
agency ; unemployment insurance and stabj- 
lizing industry. Information Service, De- 
partment of Research and Education: Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, March 17, 1928, 11 pp. 
( 
Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 
in Russia 
The Decree of the Russian Commissariat 
of Labor relating to hours of work of sal- 
aried employees came into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. The six-hour-day was granted 
to employees and officials of the State ad- 
ministrative service; administrative em- 


ployees in the State industrial services, 
commercial, stock, and cooperative com- 
panies ; clerical employees in wood-working 
establishments having several branches; 
technical engineering staffs; editorial staffs 
of reviews, periodicals other than daily 
papers, press agencies, and proof correctors 
employed by the State administrative ser- 
vices; technical staffs of trade unions. The 
eight-hour-day applies to all other classes 
of employees, among them the technical 
staffs of trade union organizations confined 
to a singie undertaking, and the editorial 
staffs of daily papers, reviews published by 
daily papers, and of organizations con- 
cerned with printing, forwarding and dis- 
tributing printed matter. This Decree does 
not apply to railways and postal service, 
shipping companies, hospitals, etc. By In- 
ternational Labour Office. Jndustrial and 
Labour Information, March 5, 1928, p. 
22:2. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


Many obstacles to a close analysis are 
discovered in attempting to measure the 
extent and probable effects of unemploy- 
ment. Statistical records are not of much 
use, the claims of political adversaries are 
so divergent that little confidence can be 
placed in them, strictly seasonal conditions 
are frequently ignored, as are also the 
varying conditions in different geographical 
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regions. No record is made of those re- 
leased from one source of employment who 
find work in others. Neither can records 
be properly analyzed without making al- 
lowance for the reserves built up by the 
working classes in the form of savings 
bank deposits. Freight car loadings have 
been well sustained and are now showing 
signs of an increase. This has occurred 
without being accompanied by any material 
decline in savings bank deposits. The popu- 
lar fallacy that increased use of machinery 
is “throwing men out of work” has re- 
tarded progress for centuries. We should 
instead speak of releasing labor for other 
forms of production. So far as it is pos- 
sible to judge, the peak of unemployment 


has been passed and we are now on the 
way to recovery. Weare in a period which 
calls for careful discrimination in the 
choice of securities as to geographical dis- 
tricts, different lines of enterprise, and 
even as to individual securities in the same 
districts and lines. By Thomas Gibson. 
Financial World, February 29, 1928, p. 
264 :.2. 


Labor and the Law in Canada 
This paper outlines labor law in Canada 
prior to 1900 and then discusses the activi- 
ties of the Trade Unicn Congress with re- 
spect to the law. By H. A. Logan. The 
Journal of Business, January, 1928, p. 
83:13. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


A Problem in Troubled Minds 


A Pacific Coast executive who has known 
what troubles are has developed an idea 
which is winning for him the friendship 
of every man in his organization. Once 
in a while and quite unexpectedly, when 
he finds himself alone with one of his men, 
he will ask abruptly: “Are you happy? 
Is there anything worrying you these 
days?” Sometimes he uncovers worries 
which are robbing the men of their effi- 
ciency. They cannot always be solved, but 
sometimes he is able to give sufficient en- 
couragement to carry the men over. Mean- 
time, because they feel that he is interested 
in them, they work half as hard again 
both for themselves and for him. The 
Magazine of Business, March, 1928, p. 
35231. 


Striking at the Cause 

As the first step in a continuous cam- 
paign for the prevention of accidents among 
the longshoremen of a steamship company, 
an analysis of the cause of accidents oc- 
curring during the preceding year was 
made. With the information in hand, the 
general manager called together his fore- 
men and supervisors for the first of a 
series of monthly safety meetings. The 


month passed without an accident and the 
foremen proved to their own satisfaction 
and that of the management that accidents 
could be prevented. It was their first ex- 
perience in studying their job. At the end 
of the first year it was found that a 54 
per cent reduction had been made in the 
accident severity rate of the company, and 
seventy thousand dollars less had been ex- 
pended in claim settlement than during the 
preceding year. Executives Service Bul- 
letin, March, 1928, p. 6:1. 


The Causes Behind Carelessness 
What is usually called carelessness can 
usually be traced to poor eyesight, alco- 


holism, late hours, defective nourishment, 
or some such. Accidents should be ana- 
lyzed for their real causes. By Sydney 
Ingham. The Safety Engineer, Literary 
Digest, March 3, 1928, p. 22:1. 


Operating a Commissary 
Stone & Webster, Inc., prefer to oper- 
ate their own commissary department at 
Conowingo, Md., rather than to let it out 
to a subsistence contractor. The primary 
object is to furnish proper housing and 
food for the employees who live on the 
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job. In addition, it maintains family 
houses, a general store, a garage for the 
men, a laundry, a fumigating plant and an 
incinerator. The department has charge 
of sanitation, the disposal of refuse, the 
proper appearance of the premises, and 
camp maintenance in general. Provision 
has been made to house 1,800 men and 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


sixty-five families. Food and shelter must 
be of high quality and at the same time 
the department must be self-supporting, 
In order to estimate its requirements for 
equipment and supplies, it is furnished with 
a labor curve of the job. Figures are given 
for meal costs. By P. M. Hartzell. Stone 
& Webster Journal, March, 1928, p. 375:8, 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Getting Usuable Suggestions from 
Employees 

Some of the details of the suggestion 
plan used by the National Cash Register 
Company, which is credited with being the 
American pioneer in an organized sugges- 
tion system are given. They have found 
and learned to avoid some of the pitfalls 
which don’t produce; one is that workers 
don’t care for the $5 reward one of their 
number receives for a suggestion which 
may save several thousands of dollars a 
year. 

Another pioneer company is the East- 
man Kodak Company, which has had its 
plan in operation since 1898. It gives this 
classification for suggestions wanted from 
employees: 1. Cost reductions; 2. New 
products and improvement of product; 3. 
Improvement of manufacturing and office 
methods; 4. Reduction of fire and accident 
hazard; 5. General maintenance. 

The Rand-Kardex Company, Inc., has a 
compulsory suggestion plan. Every em- 
ployee is required to make at least one 
suggestion each month for improving the 
product, perfecting the service or increas- 
ing the profits. Plans of various other 
companies are also given. By Roy Dickin- 
son. Printers’ Ink Monthly, March, 1928, 
p. 54:4. 


Security for 18 Million Workers 


The German Republic has this winter 
put into operation the most ambitious 
scheme of compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance yet attempted in any nation. The in- 
fluence of the British model on the new 


German system is marked, though the lat- 
ter has benefited by the failings of the 
former. German employment exchanges 
date from the nineties and the personnel 
in charge has developed a most efficient 
technique in matching applicant and job. 
From every viewpoint the employment ex- 
change is the focus point of the German 
system. Payments are made at the em- 
ployment exchanges after it is proved that 
no vacancy suitable for the applicant is 
listed. In both Great Britain and Germany 
these agencies have been successful because 
they have been free from politics. State 
operated unemployment insurance in the 
U. S. can be for years to come only a 
distant goal. But for the building of a 
system of public employment exchanges— 
a preliminary to almost every form of 
effectual unemployment relief—the founda- 
tions are already constructed. Community 
action is the first requisite, for while the 
problem is national in scope the federal 
government should not be expected to take 
the lead so long as nearly every industrial 
community remains as apathetic to the in- 
telligent relief of unemployment as seems 
the case at present. By Felix Morley. 
Survey Graphic, March, 1928, p. 687:3. 


Ward Offers Stock to Its Employees 
Employees of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
are to be given an opportunity during 1928 
to participate in profit-sharing and stock- 
owning plan, according to an announce- 
ment made here recently by George B. 
Everett, president of the company. 
Employees will benefit under this new 
plan more than ordinary stockholders be- 
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cause the stock will be sold to them under 
the prevailing market price and they will 
be given special employees’ dividends. The 
stock will be sold to employees on a long- 
term basis split up into monthly install- 
ments. 

Money invested in the plan may be with- 
drawn at any time, and the corapany will 
pay a stated amount of interest. 

Another feature of the new plan is that 
the company will not charge interest on 
the unpaid balance. This will, of course, 
cost Montgomery Ward & Co. co:sider- 
able money because the stock is b2ing pur- 
chased in the open market. 

The company feels, however, that the 
good-will which the plan will engender in 
the minds of its 15,000 employees will be 
reflected in increased profits and sales 
volume. Retail Ledger, January, 1928. 


Put It in the Pay Envelope! 

A plea for adequate wages and less ex- 
pensive welfare and recreational facilities 
of doubtful value. By E. H. Trick. Fac- 
tory, March, 1928, p. 524:2. 


Hammermill Paper Company Plan 

The Hammermill Paper Company offers 
to all its employees, who have been in 
the organization six months or longer, a 
plan that enables them to have a part of 


their wages or salary set aside and in- 
vested. The plan goes into effect April 
1. Encouragement of thrift and the pro- 
viding of an opportunity for regular and 
systematic saving is the sole design of 
this plan. Deposits of not less than fifty 
cents, or larger amounts that are multi- 
ples of fifty cents can be made regularly, 
each week or month. The Hammermill 
Bond, March 1, 1928. 


Employees to Buy Stock 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company  stock- 
holders yesterday authorized the directors 
to sell 100,000 shares of common stock 
to employees under a plan to be d¢eter- 
mined later. New York World, March 
14, 1928, 


Employees’ Stock Ownership in Inter- 
national Paper Company 

The International Paper Company of- 
fered in 1925 and 1926 a stock subscrip- 
tion plan on the installment basis to ac- 
tually employed persons in the parent com- 
pany and its 30 wholly owned subsidiary 
corporations. Recently the company made 
a third offering of its cumulative 7 per 
cent preferred stock at the subscription 
price of $100 per share. Monthly and 
semi-monthly as well as weekly payroll 
deductions will start on December 31, 1927. 
Outright purchase must be made by Janu- 
ary 6, 1928. Due balances carry a charge 
of 5 per cent interest; but quarterly divi- 
dends are paid direct, unless the employee 
wishes them applied on account of pur- - 
chase price. Payroll deductions range 
from $1 to $2.25 and $4.50 respectively. 
As an incentive to complete purchase 
agreements, retain the stock acquired, and 
remain in the service of the company, each 
subscriber will receive on January 1 from 
1929 to 1933 a bonus for each share of 
stock purchased. This bonus starts at $1 
per share and increases to $5 per share. The 
company also intends to pay a special bonus 
as soon as practicable after January 1, 
1933, to employees who kept their stock 
and remained in the service of the com- 
pany for five years from the date of the 
original subscription. The allotment of 
stock is made on the basis of weekly 
wages; three shares to employees receiv- 
ing up to $30 per week; four shares to 
those receiving between $30 and $40 per 
week; and so on. While stock is being 
paid for each subscriber has the right to’ 
say how it should be voted. After deliv- 
ery the stock carries full voting rights. 
Stock fully paid for may also be sold at 
any time, but the holder loses then all 
bonus rights. Subscriptions may be can- 
celled by request; by discharge; by volun- 
tary retirement from service; by failure 
in arrears of payirents due. Such cancel- 
lations forfeit all dividend and bonus cred- 
its, only the full amounts of payments 
made with interest at five per cent being 
returned. If a purchaser dies during the 
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five year period of faithful service, his 
estate or beneficiary will be paid a sum 
equal to the total of the respective amounts 
per share, provided the subscription is 
fully paid and the stock certificate still 
held. Otherwise the company will retain 


the stock and pay out the account plus 
the bonuses for the five year period. Re- 
payments to a permanently disabled em- 
ployee during that five year period will 
be made on the same basis. Manufactur- 
ing in Canada, February, 1928, p. 16:2. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


Arbitration 


The Newer Conception of Personnel 
Functions 

There is need for seeing the essential 
unity of all activities concerned with the 
management of men—to reinterpret the 
personnel job and fit it into its proper re- 
lationship with such a broader and better 
integrated program. The manager of the 
personnel department should be thoroughly 
informed on every phase of the man-man- 
agement problem so that he may give ad- 
vice to line executives when it is sought 
and even when it may not be entirely wel- 
come. The responsibility of the line ex- 
ecutive for the personnel job and the part 


he plays in it can best be explained in terms 
of particular cases, some of which are 
given. By W. J. Donald. Factory, March 
1928, p. 514:2. 


Experiments in Industrial Democracy 

The second article in this series de- 
scribes the Congress of the American Mul- 
tigraph Company which stood the test of 
wage reduction. The plan begun in 1919 


has operated through the fluctuations fol- 
lowing that year. In 1925, 475 men were 
turning out the same volume of production 
as 625 men in 1920. By O. F. Carpenter. 
Factory, March, 1928, p. 548:4. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standard:zation, 


Waste 


Mechanical Handling of a Variety of 
Products Cut Costs 25 Per Cent 
Experience of Hobart Brothers Co. a 
small metal working plant, in cutting costs 
and producing more in the same space. 
By Burnham Fuiney. Jron Age, Feb. 23, 

1928, p. 525:4. 


Handling Large Production in Metal 
Stamping 
An illustrated description of the press 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. By Ray 
Schmidt. American Machinist, March 1, 
1928, p. 357 :2. 


Production Control in Pump Plant 

System of scheduling of the Nash Engi- 
neering Co., illustrated by forms and con- 
trol board. In case of a machine not be- 


ing scheduled for work the operator is 
transferred to another machine or even to 
another department. Suggestions are en- 
couraged. Men who have been in the plant 
for five years or more receive full pay on 
a two weeks’ vacation each summer. 
Those who have been employed for a 
shorter period receive proportionate por- 
tions of their pay, but all have the regular 
vacation period. About 500 men are em- 
ployed, practically all on day rates. By 
Sidney G. Koon. Iron Age, Feb. 23, 1928, 
p. 521:4. 


A Planning Department That Produces 
Results 


The assistant works manager of the 
American Schaeffer and Budenberg Cor- 
poration describes their planning depart- 
ment with its visible control system. Dia- 
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grams show the flow of order for goods 
to be made on order, and goods to be de- 
livered from stock. By Joseph M. Schap- 
pert. Factory, March, 1928, p. 521 :2. 


Forge Shop Production—Cost 
Accounting 


This article discusses the daily statement 
of forge shop production, the cost account- 
ing systems, the cost figures available, 
overhead expenses, revising burden rates 
and the statement of expenses and produc- 


tion. 
To secure satisfactory production there 


Research and Experiment 


The Moscow Institute for Economic 
Research and Its Work 


The Institute was opened in 1920 and was 
affiliated to the Timiriazey Academy of 
Agriculture. In 1922 the Institute was at- 
tached to the Commissariat of Finance. 
Its present total membership is 68 and in- 
cludes leading economists and statisticians, 
The sev- 
eral sections of the Institute deal respec- 


many of whom are professors. 


Index number and prices. 
2. Agricultural fluctuations. 3. Fluctua- 
tions in industry, trade, transport, employ- 
ment. 4. Circulation of currency and 
credit. 5. World economic conditions. 6. 
Scientific methods. In addition to its cur- 
rent work of observation and gathering 
data, the Institute is engaged in detailed 
research work and the study of methods. 
A few resulting studies are: A theoretical 
analysis of the possibility of making eco- 
nomic and social forecasts; a comparative 
analysis of the idea of equilibrium in the 
science of economics and the natural sci- 
ences; methods of establishing index num- 
bers of prices on the basis of economic 
theory; a theoretical analysis of the im- 
portance of the value and quantity aspects 
of economic phenomena; a critical analysis 
of methods of constructing indices of the 
volume of production in various countries 


tively with: 1. 


must be a proper layout of equipment and 
routing of materials to conform to the se- 
quence of operations. Forgings run into 
tonnage very fast and efforts expended in 
handling and trucking that might be elimi- 
nated run into wasted dollars equally fast. 


The Moore Drop Forging Company 
makes it a practice when discussing new 
sales prices with customers to make a 
statement of all the tangible things as well 
as many of the intangible ones. This has 
sometimes resulted in customers deciding 
not to install their own forge plants. By 
Frank S. Hatch. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
January 15, 1928, p. 537:9. 


and the adoption of certain principles; 
structure and causes of economic fluctua- 
tions; world economic crises of the last 40 
or 50 years; comparative economic develop- 
ment in agriculture and industry; fluctua- 
tions in Russian national income and the 
constitution of capital. The Institute is 
still engaged in a critical and constructive 
investigation into the methods of rectifying 
economic curves and of constructing a 
general index number and a Soviet na- 
tional economic barometer. Its monthly 
organ, “The Economic Bulletin of the In- 
stitute for Economic Research,” was first 
published six years ago. It gives in Eng- 
lish short summaries of the analyses of 
economic fluctuations in the Russian Re- 
public and other countries. The fourth 
series of “Forecasting Problems,” which 
publishes the results of the Institute’s scien- 
tific research and methodological inquiries, 
also contains summaries in English. From 
time to time special inquiries are published 
in book or pamphlet form. The Institute 
exchanges publications and documents with 
similar foreign scientific institutions. In 
the foreign press it publishes special arti- 
cles on its general and special work. In the 
“London and Cambridge Economic Ser- 
vice Bulletin” the Institute regularly pub- 
lishes brief analyses of Soviet economic 
fluctuations. International Labour Review 
February, 1928, p. 231:10. 
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Notes on Economic and Social Surveys 


A reconnaissance in economic or social 
fields intended to bring together into a 
sharp focus knowledge which is blurred 
and scattered, to appraise it as a basis for 
public or private policy-making, or both. 


The advantages of the reconnaissance 
method are obvious. If well managed, it 
is rapid and inexpensive. It can provide 
results at a time when they are most 
needed. On the other hand, its disadvan- 
tages are equally obvious. Unless well 
managed, it may be wasteful of time and 
money. A competent staff is hard to re- 
cruit for intensive and brief employment. 
If the scale of the investigation is large, 
the problem of unifying and co-ordinating 
the results of the various investigators is 
considerable. But in spite of these disad- 
vantages the method will doubtless remain 
one of the most important by which pub- 
lic and private policy is determined. I sug- 


gest that the time has come to appraise it 
critically, to standardize its factors, and to 
take up in earnest the possibilities of de- 
veloping a genuine science in the conduct 
of economic and social surveys. 

For detailed examination and _ special 
comment I have selected seven reconnais- 
sance surveys of national problems: 

1. Waste in Industry. 

2. Coal Storage. 

3. Safety and Production, all three by 

the American Engineering Council. 

4. Business Cycles and Unemployment 

and 

5. Seasonal Operation in the Construc- 

tion Industries, both by the President's 
Conference on Unemployment. 
6. The anthracite Coal Industry and 
7. The Bituminous Coal Industry, by the 
United States Coal Commision. 


By Edward Eyre Hunt. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, February, 1928, p. 23:13. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Sales Policies and Practices of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division 

This paper outlines in considerable de- 
tail the sales organization of the Linoleum 
Division of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
giving a detailed chart. 

Secondly, it covers the training and su- 
pervision of salesmen; thirdly, the admin- 


istration of jobbers and, fourthly, the ad- 
vertising and promotional activities with 
dealers. By James L. Palmer. The Jour- 
nal of Business, January, 1928, p. 113:18. 


Are We Beginning to See Light in 
Distribution Problem? 


A plea for cooperation between steel 
producers and distributors to conserve 
profits now being dissipated. Absence of 
approved methods in the steel industry has 
brought customers to the point where they 
regard price as most important. Price- 
cutting is the most vicious practice ever 


introduced into business. Wherever it 
exists profits are thrown away. Members 
of the steel industry are too apt to ask 
“What has the trade association ever done 
for me?” instead of reflecting “What have 
I ever done for the trade association?” By 
Charles F. Abbott. Jron Trade Review, 
February 23, 1928, p. 497 :3. 


Economic Aspects of Instalment Selling 

The costs and risks of instalment selling 
are what we pay for its benefits. Why 
should we expect something for nothing? 
We insist on the advantages of specializa- 
tion, for example, but we also assume the 
risks of the specialist and hope that peo- 
ple will not cease to demand our services 


and force painful shift to new lines of en- 
deavor. Similar remarks can be applied 
to private property, pecuniary organization, 
machinery, and all the other products of 
economic evolution. Should we expect any 
more in the case of instalment selling? 


















































But this does not mean that we need not 
strive to reduce or eliminate cost and risk. 
Let us rather bend our energies in that di- 
rection. Let us use the energy now em- 
ployed in denunciation to remove the weak- 
nesses Of a development as inevitable as 
that from farm to factory, from provin- 
cialism to internationalism, from a debtor 
to a creditor nation. By S. P. Meech. The 
Journal of Business, January, 1928, p. 
60:22%. 


What Do You Know About Your 
Customers? 


In many businesses it is more important 
to keep and develop the good outlets the 
company already has rather than to extend 
distribution. A plan used by a large dye 
manufacturing concern is presented which 
covers this point. Through a detaiied clas- 
sification of prospects, the sales manager is 
enabled not only to keep close tab on the 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Who Pays the Cost of Price Cutting? 

Both the buyer and the seller pay it! 
And in the end the entire industry suffers. 
Secrecy should be eliminated on bids for 
standard listed apparatus. The buyer 
should show the bids when asking any 
bidder to reduce his price. The holding 
of post mortems on competitive bids should 
be made standard practice among equipment 
manufacturers so that losers may analyze 
all bids and understand their lost business. 
By Earl Whitehorne. American Machinist, 
February 23, 1928, p. 329:2. 


Insurance Trust in a Movie 


As a supplementary form of advertising 
a large life insurance company has brought 
out a two-reel moving picture called “Van- 
ishing Fortunes.” It shows how life in- 
surance paid in a lump sum may be quickly 
dissipated by poor investments; how by 
sound investments it may be converted into 
a regular continuing income; how flexible 
the trust agreement may be under certain 
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activities of his salesmen in the field, but 
he is provided with a control for extending 
cooperative help to his best dealers. By 
R. C. Hay. Sales Management, February 
18, 1928, p. 279:2. 


Wheat-Pool Cost and Price 
Comparisons 

This paper has attempted to point out the 
unreliability inherent in comparisons be- 
tween the costs of, and prices obtained by, 
the two divergent systems of wheat mar- 
keting. Before satisfactory comparisons 
can be made, it will be necessary to obtain 
more detailed figures from representative 
wheat firms and wheat pools. With the 
present keen competition regarding the 
merits of the two systems, such compari- 
sons can be expected only through govern- 
mental inquiry. By Joseph G. Knapp. The 
The Journal of Business, January, 1928, 
p. 131:5. 


circumstances. The picture has been suc- 
cessfully shown by a number of banks and 
trust companies before selected groups of 
trust prospects, before life insurance under- 
writers, before local bar associations, before 
bank managers and directors. The pic- 
ture has also been shown at civic and 
church clubs, chamber of commerce meet- 
ings, and at regular movie theaters, the 
audience in the latter case being made up 
of persons who received free tickets from 
the interested banks and insurance com- 
panies. Since most people are picture- 
minded, the companies using this film claim 
that it is usually more effective and re- 
sultful than a 20-minute sales talk by the 
most persuasive trust salesman. By T. D. 
MacGregor. The Burroughs Clearing 
House, March, 1928. p. 46. 


What Results—and How Soon? 


A bank that wishes its advertising 
to accomplish definite results would do well 
to tie together three facts: growth, profits, 
publicity. On the basis of its last five- 
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years’ statistics it should set a quota of 
growth and increased profits, each year 
larger than the preceding. It should look 
at the advertising proposition in terms of 
five years. Its publicity campaign should 
then be conducted so as to help customers 
organize their finances, teach them the im- 
portance of laying the foundations of good 
credit, guide them in their savings, and 
show them how to use their accumulations 
for profit. _ Depositors who succeed a lit- 
tle better in one year will improve their 
record in the following year, and after 
five years they will have become responsible 
depositors. This advertising policy will 
develop depositors from within, it will 
promote lasting friendships and loyalty, 
which spell good will and public confidence. 
If the advertising policy is made as sound 
and long visioned as the lending policy the 
question of results will take care of it- 
self according to the law of compound ac- 
cumulation. By Harvey A. Blodgett. The 
Burroughs Clearing House, March, 1928, 
p. 16:2. 


Testing the Product for Its Consumer 
Use 


The solution to many queer paradoxes 
of industry is to keep close to the consumer, 
a recent tendency in business. For some 
time the Pacific Mills have been looking 
far beyond the retailer’s shelves in its 


marketing vision. What the woman who 
wears the final fabric thinks is the thing 
that really counts in the production of the 
fabric at the mill. The workshop is a 
division of the company’s sales promotion 
department. Under the direction of this 
department it demonstrates the adaptability 
of the company’s various fabrics for recog- 
nized uses, and also tests the appropriate- 
ness of fabrics for new uses. The testing 
idea has been a revelation even to Pacific’s 
own selling organization. Special prizes 
have been offered to employees for crea- 
tive ideas in the designing of dresses and 
new uses of Pacific fabrics in a style way. 
By Ralph Crothers. Printers’ Ink, March 
1, 1928, p. 159 :4. 


Photography Increases Deposits 

The Security National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., wished to produce new accounts and 
build up present ones at small cost. It 
arranged therefore with a photographer to 
take a picture of any depositor for the 
bank’s use. Then a letter was written to 
the parents of children 12 years and under, 
stating that the child had a bank account 
and the bank would like to get a picture. 
If none was available, the parents could 
have one taken free of expense at a cer- 
tain leading photographer’s. The interest 
in the plan was keen and the response far 
beyond expectation. The pictures received 
were arranged alphabetically in a loose- 
leaf book, the name and age of the child 
being printed below each picture. The 
book is kept in a prominent place in the 
bank, and pictures of new depositors are 
added from time to time. Both parents’ 
and children’s accounts have grown much 
faster since this book was started, and the 
bank considers it one of the best advertis- 
ing mediums. By Mathilde Woltjen. The 
Bankers’ Monthly, March, 1928, p. 27. 


The Analysis and Distribution of Sales 
Distributional Costs 

This article analyzes the proper methods 
of charging various marketing expenditures 
such as special advertising, institutional ad- 
vertising, direct by mail advertising or 
package inserts, radio advertising, sam- 
pling, special trade promotion plans, cata- 
logs, personal salesmen and order taking, 
selling overhead and advertising overhead. 

The author objects to the pro-rating of 
overhead according to sales value, insisting 
on taking into consideration other matters 
such as price, etc. The article also dis- 
cusses the distribution of expense by rates 
and by salesmen. 

The general attitude of the author is 
that a very large part of marketing expense 
can be distributed absolutely and that the 
balance can be easily distributed by con- 
sulting those responsible for expenditures 
to find out the main purpose of the expendi- 
ture. By James H. Barrett. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, February 15, 1928, p. 655:24%. 
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Purchase Specifications 

Although it is a generally accepted idea 
that buying is being done according to 
specifications, as a matter of fact it is not 
being practiced. A suggested method of 
organizing a specification file is outlined. 
A specification should be: 1. Specific. 2. 
Should accurately describe the material and 
its properties. 3. Should describe methods 
of inspection and testing. 4. Should be 
easily read and understood and worded as 


simply as is consistent with clear mean- 
ing. 5. Should adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to nationally recognized standard 
specifications. Compilation of information 
is one of the first duties of a well organized 
purchasing department. With this knowl- 
edge the modern buyer can study general 
economic conditions and keep adequate rec- 
ord of price trends. By E. T. Gushee. 
National Electric Light Association Bul- 
letin, March, 1928, p. 152:2. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


How One Salesman Unravels Collection 
Snarls 

When this salesman from the Tide 

Water Oil Sales .Corporation discovered 


that collections require as much skill, 
adroitness and intense study as sales his 


entire outlook changed, and now he takes 
a keen interest in his credit problems. By 
making calls in person on the dealer, and 
meeting other members of the trade, it is 
not difficult to keep closely in touch with 
a dealer’s financial and general business 
condition. It is better to do a little extra 
work on the credit side in the early stages 
of an account than to incur a disagreeable 
rupture later on. This policy seems to 
increase sales volume and commisions-- 
which is the best answer to the problem of 
whether to pay salesmen a commission on 
sales or a commission on collections. By 
R. Milo Ropp. Printers’ Ink, March 1, 
1928, p. 33:4. 


Training Laundry Salesmen 

Many large companies, such as ice manu- 
facturers, bakers, ice cream manufacturers, 
and others, are realizing that it is both 
practical and desirable to make of their 
drivers something more than mere delivery 
men. By the nature of their work they are 
actually salesmen for their company. One 
laundry owner followed a plan of employ- 
ing a woman who was acting as claim man- 
ager to conduct weekly sales meetings of 
the routemen. One salesman was selecte: 
at random each week from the group, and 


it was his task to approach this woman just 
as he would a housewife, endeavoring to 
make a sale of some one of the services his 
laundry was offering. Her requests for 
information on the various services devel- 
oped very definitely what they knew or 
did not know. The other salesmen were 
also required to give their answers to her 
questions. The papers were then collected 
and graded by her and by the laun?-y 
owner. 

Another successful laundry owner se- 
cured the services of a capable woman to 
act as a solicitor for his plant in order to 
build up his family business, rather than 
making use of his drivers. The American 
Outlook, March, 1928, p. 16:3. 


Avoiding Loose Ends 


It is essential that field representatives 
should possess ability to handle clerical 
duties as well as the genius to sell goods. 
Some of the more obvious reasons are: a 
poor clerk brings into being unnecessary 
letters; errors, if undetected, lead to a dis- 
satisfied or lost customer; delay in send- 
ing in reports increases the cost of tabula- 
tions and lessens the value of their com- 
parisons; often the representative who is 
a poor clerk tardily and incompletely an- 
swers correspondence and thus endangers 
the reputation for service which his house 
has built up at the cost of thousands of 
dollars; the very honesty of the house may 
be brought into question by wrong pricitgs 
and impossible terms. 

But the biggest loss is the invisible loss 
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and the biggest danger is the invisible dan- 
ger. A poor clerk robs himself and his 
house of wonderful opportunities which can 
be seized only by a man in a position to 
take initiative and to shoulder responsi- 
bilities. By Walter Wyman. The Execu- 
tive, March, 1928, p. 21:2. 


Two Essentials to Success in Retail 
Selling 
The winner of the Macy silver cup “for 
most distinguished performance in the art 
of salesmanship, service and the creation 
of good will” says the two elements of suc- 


cess are courtesy and knowing your stock. 
Retail Ledger, March, 1928. 


Getting Larger Down Payments or 
Cash with Orders 


It is the belief of a number of concerns 
that larger down payments than have been 
customary in the past secure better credit 
risks and reduce exchanges and returns. 
They are adopting definite plans for teach- 
ing the salesmen to sell on larger down 
payments, and to discriminate more intelli- 
gently between good and poor credit risks. 
As a test, the salesmen are told to ask 
themselves, before signing a contract with 
a buyer, if they would lend the buyer $60 
of their own money and trust him to pay 
it back at the rate of $3 a month. Dart- 
nell Sales Data. 2 pp. 


A Compensation Plan that Gives Con- 
sideration to Quality Sales 

A suggestion is given for paying sales- 
men in exact proportion to what they ac- 
complish, whether they are actually closing 
orders or doing various types of missionary 
work. The plan puts a premium on quality 
sales and thus provides an important means 
of control for the sales executive in charge. 
When a salesman can be sure that he is 
permanently building for himself in a 
manner that will be recognized, there is 
reason for him to plug, and also to disre- 
gard other attractive selling opporturities. 
By Clinton A. Down. Sales Management, 
March 3, 1928, p. 363 :2, 


But What About the Roof? 


An organization which is an alliance of 
two concerns, one manufacturing brick, and 
the other selling builders’ supplies, requires 
of the city salesman a report on every 
house built in the territory, with a full but 
concise report on the sale of every item of 
material that goes into the house. If the 
salesman fails to make the sale on any 
class of material, he not only reports this 
failure, but indicates on his written report 
which competitor made the sale. The re- 
port is called a job sheet. When the sales- 
men gather around the monthly round 
table these little slips of paper tell the 
story. Once a month the finished job 
sheets are turned in to a clerk in the sales 
department, to be run through a clearance 
sheet, and the results are summarized. The 
purpose of this plan was primarily to help 
the salesmen, but there are many advan- 
tages in it to the sales director and to the 
entire sales department, also. By Frances 
Sinclair. Business, March, 1928, p. 12:3. 


Danger of Permitting Old Salesmen to 
Train Recruits 

The results of a recent questionnaire 
showed that on the whole new salesmen 
should not be trained by the veterans. One 
of the reasons given was that the untried 
salesman was only exposed to the con- 
tagion, “Tricks of the Trade,” and that his 
initiative was dulled. The sales manager 
of an automobile company feels that the 
older men are full of preconceived ideas. 
The sales manager of an iron plant said 
that the efficacy of the plan depends en- 
tirely on having someone on the sales force 
who has in him the qualities of leadership 
which will later develop him into man- 
agerial timber. The proportion of such 
men is small, about one or two out of a 
hundred. Marketing, February 18, 1928, 
p: i222). 


How to Obtain Salesmen’s Reports 

A salesman’s daily report form is illu- 
strated, having spaces for town, firm, cus- 
tomer or prospect, person actually inter- 
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viewed, position held, order value, and re- 
marks. In a number of trades, particularly 
in selling specialities such as machines, ve- 
hicles, fittings or appliances, it may be ad- 
visable for a salesman to make a separate 
report for each prospect. If the salesman’s 
report is carefully worded it can be made 
to serve an even more important purpose— 
to force him to think for the future. It is 
very important to make a salesman say 
whom he saw and what transpired. An- 








other report illustrated calls for arguments 
used, salesman’s next step, and suggested 
action by sales office. To guard against the 
report system falling into obsolescence the 
printed forms used should be revised at 
frequent intervals. Then too, the danger 
of creating a staff of form fillers instead 
of business men must be guarded against. 
By Cunliffe L. Bolling. Business Organi- 
sation and Management, February, 1928, 
p. 273:5. 








Survey of Books for Executives 











How to Understand Accounting. By 
Howard C. Greer, C. P. A. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1928. 248 pages. $3.00. 
An amazing number of executives, par- 

ticularly in the fields of sales and pro- 

duction have arrived at their respective 
rungs in the ladder of responsibility with 
all too little knowledge of the whys and 
wherefores of the accounting phases of 
business, and the correlation thereof with 
their own functions. In “How to Under- 
stand Accounting,’ Professor Greer de- 
prives all such of any excuse to remain 
in their ignorant state. The book is by no 
means intended for the ultimate guidance of 
those who would follow the profession in 
its intricacies, nor for those who desire to 
become proficient in one or more of its 
phases. But for the executive who would 
like to spend an evening in entertaining 
and instructive reading, the volume is 
ideal. Through the medium of well de- 
veloped continuity and frequent charts 
illustrating the actual workings of systems 
of accounts, the reader is gradually led to 
an excellent general idea of the scope of 

accounting and its place in the affairs of a 

well managed concern. An index affords 

easy reference to particular points in the 
text, and bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter enable the reader to continue with 
the subject under discussion. 

The opening chapters deal with the gen- 
eral place which accounting should fill, the 





general theories upon which it is founded 
and the mechanics of its operation. Classi- 
fication of the various asset and income 
items are explained, and a brief discus- 
sion on inventory control and cost account- 
ing with mention of the burden problem 
leads logically and interestingly to the 
question of determining and _ recording 
profits. 

The effect upon valuation of assets is 
taken up in connection with its bearing on 
profits, although it might appear that the 
question of intangible assets, particularly 
good will, is merely mentioned in passing, 
and would bear considerably more treat- 
ment, inasmuch as the average reader of 
the work in all probability knows little or 
nothing about this interesting subject. The 
subject of statements of financial posi- 
tion and of results from operations is 
handled in excellent fashion, and the charts 
with which the author seeks to bring out 
the relation between the two are unique and 
very helpful. These graphic explanations 
alone are almost worth the price of the 
book. Analytical and comparative state- 
ments are discussed, and the all important 
matter of operating ratios is brought out, 
although it might seem that this subject, 
which is receiving so much attention from 
executives of all classes, could have been 
developed a little further. It is stated, 
however, that the work is not to be con- 
sidered one for the advanced student, and 
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this fact undoubtedly accounts for the 
brevity with which the subject is handled. 
The closing chapters comment on meth- 
ods of budgetary control, both of sales and 
finance, and of auditing and internal check. 

The work is replete with illustrations 
and charts which serve to clarify the state- 
ments made in the text, although the latter 
are so clear as to scarcely warrant further 
elucidation. Altogether, the book is well 
worth the serious consideration of “. . . all 
who want to understand accounting, with- 
out becoming technically expert in the sub- 
ject,” to borrow the author’s expression, 
and as such, should have a place in the 
executive’s library. 


NorMan F. Patron, Industrial Engineer, 
The John Price Jones Corporation 





Forecasting Stock Market Trends. By 
Kenneth S. Van Strum. Barron’s, Bos- 
ton, 1927. 303 pages. $3.50. 


The general fluctuations of trade and fin- 
ancial barometers in their relation to the 
broad swings in the stock market are dealt 
with in this book of 303 pages. Many in- 
vestors buy good stocks and lose money be- 
cause they buy at the wrong time. In this 
book Mr. Van Strum assumes that the in- 
vestor knows how to select good stocks and 
directs his attention entirely to the general 
trend of the stock market. He discusses the 
following questions : 

1. Do fluctuations of business failures, 
profits, commodity prices, crops, iron and 
steel production, railroad traffic, etc., throw 
light upon the trend of the stock market? 
(These subjects are covered in the first 195 
pages.) 

2. Do changes in money rates and bank 
loans, reserves and deposits influence the 
stock market trend? (Pages 196-257 deal 
with these subjects.) 

3. Does an analysis of stock market 
price averages help to judge the general 
trend? (33 pages are devoted to price av- 
erages of speculative stocks.) 

The text is illustrated by 53 charts. One 
chart shows monthly stock market prices 
from 1905 to 1927 in relation to iron pro- 


duction. Other charts show stock market 
price averages in relation to bond yields, 
new security issues, commodity prices, etc, 
Such charts are essential in a book on this 
subject. The reader can see for himself 
that some factors are useful guides in judg- 
ing when to buy and that other factors are 
of little value. 

The author’s aim has been to review and 
summarize for the multitude of “average 
investors” all of those barometers and 
price series which may be regarded as 
having any value in anticipating broad 
movements of stock prices. Its value to 
the investor will lie in the definiteness of 
the conclusions that have been reached. 

A barometer must measure up to the 
pragmatic test or it is no barometer at all. 
It is only a fetish. In his review of fac- 
tors bearing upon production and consump- 
tion of goods, business prosperity and de- 
pression and the state of the credit supply, 
Mr. Van Strum finds certain barometers 
of outstanding merit. Among commodity 
price barometers, coke prices are found to 
be definite and reliable, stocks rising as 
the moving average of coke prices declines, 
and following a reverse course when coke 
prices turn upward. Pig iron and bar 
iron are shown to have a similar forecast- 
ing value. Thus, while in general some 
degree of relationship may be established 
between stock prices and individual com- 
modity prices, it is these three which have 
the greatest significance for those who 
buy and sell stocks in reliance upon changes 
in the fundamentals. 

Some of Mr. Van Strum’s conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. When pig iron production declines 20 
per cent from the high point, stock market 
prices are generally low. Within twelve 
months after iron production turns upward 
after a prolonged decline, the stock mar- 
ket is generally high. 

2. In recent years changes in the stock 
market have tended to occur simultaneously 
with movements in industrial production. 
That is, the stock market does not move so 
far ahead of business as it did before the 
war, 
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3. An index of factory employment is 
too general and too slow in its movements 
to be a good stock market barometer. 

4. Mail order sales have not been avail- 
able long enough to determine whether 
their fluctuations are closely related to 
stock market trends. 


5. When freight car loadings have 
shown a sharp decline, it is usually a good 
time to buy stocks, provided the seasonal 
tendency is eliminated from the freight car 
statistics. 

6. Merchandise imports are a good index 
of business conditions; exports show little 
relation to changes in business conditions. 
When imports have declined for a time, the 
stock market is usually in a good buying 
zone, 

7. An upward turn in bank deposits 
tends to influence stock market prices fa- 
vorably. After bank deposits in New York 
have risen conspicuously and tend to flatten 
out, the stock market is usually at a high 
level and tends to halt. 

8. The ratio of loans to deposits at the 
New York banks declines during periods 
of dull trade, and a decline in the ratio 
usually finds the stock market at a low 
level. After the ratio has increased con- 
spicuously, it is usually time to sell stocks. 

9. The gold reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may be ignored in studying 
stock market conditions. It is important 
to study gold reserves in relation to busi- 
ness credit, but gold reserves do not cor- 
relate with stock market prices. 

10. Stocks begin to rise when discount 
rates are low. By the time business ex- 
pansion causes interest rates to advance 
moderately, the stock market is usually at 
a high level. 

11. Call money rates are useful in fore- 
shadowing the changes in commercial 
paper discount rates. 

12. An advance in bond prices occurs 
simultaneously with an advance in the 
stock market. The advance in bond prices 
comes to a halt before the advance in 
stock prices, that is, stock prices usually 
continue upward after bond prices have be- 
gun to fall. 


13. The volume of trading on the Stock 
Exchange increases when stock prices ad- 
vance to a high level. There is tio exact 
relationship between the number of shares 
bought and sold and the trend of stock 
prices, however. At the top of a bull 
market, trading may become very small for 
months at a time. 

14. Stock market price averages indi- 
cate the turn toward major bull and bear 
markets. Occasionally they indicate short- 
er movements lasting a few weeks. By 
watching a chart after a price average has 
followed a horizontal ‘line” for some time, 
it will be noted that if prices break through 
the upper limits of the horizontal zone a 
bull movement can be expected; but if 
prices break below the lower limits of the 
narrow zone, a bear market is indicated. 
Charts show, however, that there are no 
hard and fast rules which will announce 
the trend of the market when it is about 
to change. 

It is hardly conceivable that the average 
reader can lay the book down without a 
better and clearer understanding of the 
machinery of modern industrial and com- 
mercial society. The author has no sure- 
fire formula to offer. The reader should, 
however, be able to shape his course more 
intelligently. And this at least increases 
the odds in his favor. 

Warren F. HIcKERNELL, Director, 
Bureau of Business Conditions, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 





The Personal Interview. An Annotated 
Bibliography. By Bruce V. Moore. 
Personnel Research Federation, New 
York. February 25, 1928. 22 pages. 
75 cents. 


This document on the personal interview 
is the result of a comprehensive survey of 
the literature in English. It is the first 
step in an intensive investigation of the in- 
terview as a technique of fact-finding in 
industrial relations investigations. 

Sections of the bibliography are as fol- 
lows: General studies of the interview and 
related techniques; the interview for fact- 
finding in research; the interview in per- 
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sonnel administration; the interview in 
educational and vocational guidance and in 
college personnel work; the interview in 
the psychiatric and the psychological clinic ; 
the interview in social case work; contribu- 
tions of studies in legal evidence and tes- 
timony ; the interview in journalism. 


Industrial Fluctuations. By A. C. Pigou, 
M.A. Macmillan, New York, 1927. 371 
pages. $8.50. 

One of the most weighty arguments 
which the quantitative school of economists 
has urged against the viewpoint and 
method represented by the classicists is 
that the latter study economic forces only 
with reference to relatively long periods 
during which no other economic forces in- 
terfere with the action of the one under 
consideration. But in this world the effect 
of a single economic force can rarely, if 
ever, be isolated and conclusions which 
ignore this fact are abstract at best, and, 
moreover, are not capable of quantitative 
proof, since all obtainable quantities are 


drawn from the realm of actuality. 
The neo-classicists have recognized the 


validity of this argument. Professor 
Pigou, the successor of Marshall at Cam- 
bridge, made many concessions to the quan- 
titative school in his “Economics of Wel- 
fare” (1920). Now, in “Industrial Fluc- 
tuations” he has undertaken an exhaustive 
analysis of the characteristics of those 
short-time disturbances of the fabric of 
modern business economy which we call 
business cycles. 

The keynote of Professor Pigou’s an- 
alysis is that the apparently contradictory 
explanations of the causes of business cy- 
cles are not mutually exclusive, but are 
only different aspects of the same phe- 
nomenom. 

Monetary and credit conditions, changes 
in crop, the high variability characteristic 
of the instrumental trades, price changes, 
the rigidity of wage rates, the complexity 
of our economic structure, the dependence 
of firms and trades are all shown to be 
possible causes of fluctuations in industry. 

These various economic forces achieve 


their effects mainly through psychological 
channels. Waves of optimism and pessim- 
ism succeed one another. Human prone- 
ness to error, as well as the fact that 
many goods are made in advance of de- 
mand causes business men to exaggerate 
the weight of any given force so that the 
amplitude of the fluctuations is greater than 
would be the case if economic forces acted 
alone. 

There is mutual generation of errors, 
An error of optimism, for example, quick- 
ly spreads throughout the business world. 
The fact that action has been based on 
error becomes known after a longer or 
shorter period. A reaction occurs which 
inevitably has its effect upon business con- 
fidence. “The dying error of optimism 
gives birth to an error of pessimism. This 
new error is born, not an infant, but a 
giant.” 

Industrial fluctuations occur in a rough 
periodicity. One of the causes Professor 
Pigou holds to be the fact that instruments 
of production wear out after a certain 
limited period of life. Another lies in the 
fact that the errors of optimism and pes- 
simism generate one another at intervals 
partly dependent upon the “period of ges- 
tation” of certain commodities. There are 
also rhythmic variations in the monetary 
and crop factors. 

Professor Pigou avoids any show of fi- 
nality with reference to any part of his 
analysis. He concludes that the various 
factors cannot be ranked in the order of 
their importance. 

The quantitative economist will find much 
with which to quarrel in Professor Pigou’s 
Work. No use is made of lately developed 
methods of statistical analysis. The data as 
such is not subjected to critical evaluation. 
Because the United Kingdom is taken as a 
background and figures for post-war years 
are excluded, the range of activity covered 
is small. The use of unemployment per- 
centage as the chief statistical criterion of 
fluctuations seems open to criticism. For 
example, the occurrence of a period of 
“technological unemployment” such as we 
are now experiencing in the United States, 
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would seriously reduce some of Professor 
Pigou’s correlations. 

Not only are certain details in the treat- 
ment weak but Professor Pigou fails to 
make his synthesis an organic whole. The 
action of economic forces through psy- 
chological channels does not exactly square 
with what seemed to be the state of busi- 
ness sentiment in the United States at the 
time of the beginning of downward move- 
ments in 1921, 1924 and 1927. Professor 
Mitchell’s synthesis of these factors 
through their effect upon profits seems 
much more plausible. 

On the whole, the work is more valuable 
as suggesting further lines of research 
than as an explanation of the cause of busi- 
ness cycles. 

In the second part of his book, Professor 
Pigou considers a number of proposed 
remedies for reducing the amplitude of in- 
dustrial fluctuations. He discusses first 
the effect of adjusting payments under long 
term contracts to changes in the value of 
money between the date of the contract and 
the date of payment. This remedy is held 
to be easier of application but less far- 
reaching than price stabilization. 

Price stabilization can be approached in 
two ways: Credit rationing and discount 
control. The former tends to check sav- 
ing in good times and a satisfactory basis 
for the distribution of loans among the 
rival claimants would be difficult to deter- 
mine. The use qf discount control, rein- 
forced by Central Bank operations in the 
open market, Professor Pigou considers 
feasible. The currency and the gold stand- 
ard he thinks offer the most considerable 
impediments in the way of price stabiliza- 
tion, especially in the relation to inter- 
national price levels, and unless interna- 
tional agreements between Central Banks 
could be made, price stabilization, especially 
in a country like England, would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

The author advocates a wage policy 
under which wages would be more flexible, 
both on the upward and downward fluctua- 
tions. This, he thinks, would tend to re- 
duce the amplitude of the swings. 


Professor Pigou seems less hopeful of 
the direct attacks on fluctuations such as 
the placing of orders and building of works 
by public authorities in times of depres- 
sion. He regards relief work for the un- 
employed as even more unsatisfactory. 

Finally he considers unemployment in- 
surance, which he looks upon, if property 
safeguarded, as an excellent method of 
mitigating the evils of unemployment by 
enabling consumption to fluctuate less than 
the income of the wage earning classes. 

As in the discussion of theory, Professor 
Pigou makes no attempt to pass final judg- 
ment on remedial measures. With many 
of his views students would agree regard- 
less of their ideas as to the causes of the 
cycles. 

Murray W. LATIMER, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


Purchasing. By W.N. Mitchell. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1927. 385 pages. 
$4.50. 


In this very interesting and instructive 
book on the responsibilities and problems 
of the purchasing manager in business or- 
ganizations it becomes apparent how closely 
these problems are related to those of other 
departments. No single type of organiza- 
tion is emphasized, the book being written 
so as to show in a clear and instructive 
manner that all organizations have similar 
purchasing problems. 

The illustrations, forms and procedures 
outlined have been well chosen and may be 
easily adapted to any organization as aids 
to control the various functions of the de- 
partment. 

The first part of the book is confined to 
a description of the duties of the purchas- 
ing department and the selection and pur- 
chase of various classes of commodities. A 
very interesting chapter deals with the re- 
lation of the purchasing department to 
the rest of the organization and the de- 
pendence of the production departments 
upon it. The organization of the depart- 
ment is described with the aid of numerous 
charts to show the responsibility of those 
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in the department for the various functions 
performed. 

Considerable space is given over to poli- 
cies of the department, training the staff, 
the development of high ethical standards, 
negotiating contracts and the value of 
standard routine purchasing procedures. 
Also the necessity and nature of adequate 
departmental records and reports is dealt 
with in a very complete detailed manner. 

In the latter part of the book the author 
deals with two subjects which have lately 
become of major interest to all executives 
and managers of business organizations, 
namely, the fluctuation in business condi- 
tions and the use of a budget in buying. 

The chapters on business conditions and 
business cycles with their effect on com- 
modity markets, methods of forecasting and 
their bearing on general policies with re- 
spect to buying practice, are a valuable ad- 
dition to what has been published of late 
years on the subject of purchasing. 

During the past few years much has been 
written on the use of budgets in business. 
The chapters on this subject point out how 
a budget may be made use of in planning 
the varying requirements of a_ business, 
buying to meet these requirements, and the 
aid of a budget in maintaining a control 
on inventories. 

This book should be read by all who are 
associated in any way with the problems 
of purchasing and will be of interest and 
value to students of economics. 

M. L. Gatiup, Purchasing Agent, 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 





Business Forecasting and Its Practical 
Application. By William Wallace. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 
1927. 117 pages. 7s. 6d. 

“This book must be judged in the light 
of its limited objective.” This limited ob- 
jective is for the author to act as liaison 
officer between the academic and business 
worlds. He carries out this plan by de- 
scribing in simple terms the complex 


theories relating to the trade cycle upon 
which business forecasting is so largely 
based, and then by trying to persuade the 


British business man that these ideas can 
help in the practical conduct of affairs, An 
American reader of this book should bear 
in mind that it is more closely adapted to 
British conditions than to our own. Most 
of the illustrations are drawn from British 
experience and will be somewhat unfamiliar 
to the American business man. The av- 
thor admits that “It is well known that the 
volume of information available with re- 
gard to business in this country is only 
a fraction of that in the U. S. A.” Asa 
consequence, he regards himself somewhat 
as a voice crying in the wilderness in be- 
half of a strange and unfamiliar doctrine. 
The ten chapters of the book indicate its 
scope and method: 

I. The need for business forecasting, 

II. The problem stated. 

III. Theory of forecasting. 

IV. Forecasting tested in practice. 

V. What forecasting can contribute. 
VI. The application of the forecast. 
VII. Detailed sales forecasting. 

VIII. Forecasting prices. 

IX. Investment forecasting. 

X. Conclusion. 

This book would have been of more in- 
terest to American business men ten or 
fifteen years ago than it is at the present 
time. While we have made considerable 
progress in this country in the practical 
use of forecasting and have greatly en- 
larged the volume of statistical informa- 
tion about business, British business men are 
just beginning to take an interest in these 
subjects. Consequently, while it is worth 
pointing out that the author gives a dis- 
cussion which is elementary from the 
American point of view of the methods of 
determining trends and seasonal factors, 
this criticism must be considered as apply- 
ing to the early stages of business fore- 
casting in this country. While the book 
will have value for those who are un- 
familiar with what has been done in re- 
cent years in the field of forecasting its use- 
fulness to American business men must be 
considered in the light of these qualifications. 

E. S. Grecc, Chief Statistician, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 

















